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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Got up early, and rushed off to congratulate the 
new Bishop of 8t. David’s. Told him the new bishop had received 
& great honour, “but then,” I added, “its Owen.” His lordship 
smniled indulgently and bowed me out. Had a look in at Prince’s 
to see the Cotillion on skates and other icy festivities in aid of the 
Homceopathic Hospital. Very pretty sight—dresses very fetching. 
Curious contrast—hard steel and cold ice—soft hearts and warm 
sympathy. 

EXTREMES SE TOUCHENT. 


Steel as hard as misfortune’s frown, 
Ice as cold as poverty’s grip, 
Steel as sharp as the sting of Fate, 
Ice like the world’s cold comradeship, 
Where weaklings fall and slip! 


Hearts all soft for the stricken down, 
Hands all firm in despsir’s defence 
Stirred into giow by the skimming skate 
Hearts as warm, in every sense, 
As Charity they dispense. 


Dined with the Lord Mayor and the Masters of the City Com- 
panies at the Mansion House. (Got some City tips.) Also with the 
Piscatorial Society at the Holborn. (Heard some fish stories.) 


Thursday.—Quiet day to-day. Spent most of it among Miss 
F. C. Fairman’s dogs at Messrs. Clifford’s Gallery in the 
Haymarket. Dined with the Master Tailors’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion at the Metropdle. 


Friday.—Called on the Kaiser. Thought he’d want cheering 
up. You see he’d thougbt of such a capital plan to settle the 


Norice.— The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contri 
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Cretan business right off. But none of the other Powers would 
agree to it. Kaiser a bit hipped in consequence. Left him more 
cheerful, however. Told him Powers would probably adopt; his 
plan ‘in the end. Hurried back to the Oretan meeting. Got 
enthusiastic—made myself ridiculous and hoarse. Bought some 
Keating's lozenges on my way home. Changed a bad five-shilling 
piece I got somewhere—lot of them about—and some finely- 
forged £20 bank notes. 


Saturday.—Saw a ‘ wedding on wheels.” ‘Party “ biked” to 
church, and “biked'’ away again. Quite a procession and a 
‘* progress ’—-crowd much interested. 


A RUM START. 


Hurrah! for the bride and the bridegroom who 

Appeared on @ bicycle built for two! 

Good luck to them! Lighted by Hymen's torch 

On a good fair road with never a scorch ; 

May trouble’s sharp thorns never puncture a tyre, 

Or obstacles spill either one in the mire, 

Or the bridegroom put spokes in her wheel (that’s the rub !) 
And may the bride always be true to her hub! 


Monday.—Hurried over to Bow Church, end saw the Bishop of 
Peterborough safely confirmed. Then took my way to Cannes to 
see how the G.O.M. was getting on. Seemed very chirpy. Told 
him Benin was taken, but not the king, and came away again. 
Was due at the London Institute to hear a lecture on “ Brer 
Rabbit.” Heard it. 


Tuesday.—Made out s good morning at the Agricultural Hall 
with the Shire horses. Saw a lot of borses, but didn’t notice a 
shier among them—however, you never can teli. Toddled off to 
welcome Her Most Gracious to town, Heaps of other people 
seemed to have conceived the same idea—some evidently up from 
the country for the purpose, 


A PERTINENT OBSERVATION, 


Everybody, it’s plainly seen 

Is “‘up to London to see the Queen,” 
And don itself, we’re made aware 
Is also intent upon being there. 

And if, at palace, in street, or in park, 
I’m called upon to make a remar 

It seemeth to me enough to say, 
(Entbusiastically) ‘‘ Hoomay!”’ 


Wherefore I said it. Dined with the Female Orphan Society at 


* the Metropéle. Very fond of female orphans. 


Tue Sporrer. 
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To “Truth,” on Returning 








‘) 
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—, 


from the Wars. 


(Not By THE LaTe CoLOnEL LOvVELAcz.) 


Text me not, Labby, I’m unkind, 
If from the mummery 

Of all thy froth and biassed mind, 
To build new lands I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
Since Premier joys I yield, 

And with fresh capital embrace 
The far Rhodesian field. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, might abhor ; 

I could not loathe thee, Truth, so much, 
Loathed I not Kruger more ! 


1897. 
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“Facing the Music.” 


RHopes is a man of “note,” who 
shows no fear 
To “‘ face the music,” and if you will 









watch it, 
He will not quaver when he comes t 
hear 
The discord of the little England 
crotchet. 


The Matrimonial Wheel. 


THIs is an age of surprises, strange 
departures, and startling innovations. 
The other day a wedding took place in 
the French Church at Leicester Square, 
to which the bride and bridegroom rode 
on a sociable cycle, and several of the 
guests were mounted on bicycles. Of 
course, the most natural wish under the 
circumstances is that the nuptial 
‘“* bike” will prove but an earnest of the 
matrimonial weal that is to follow. May 
the partners never tyre of each other ; 
may neither of them prove a 
“‘scorcher,” necessitating frequent 
recourse to the brake. As we have said, 
surprising developments are the order of 
] the day, and it may not be long before 


~~ 








SOMETHING LIKE CHEEK. 


Trifles about Topics. 

Toric I.—Stringent Anti-Football Bills are being introduced by 
legislators in U.S.A.—Une provides that players, backers, umpires, 
assistants, reporters, and onlookers be heavily fined! 

Toric II.—Mr. Ernest T. Hooley tells To-Day that money- 
making is not so much a matter of luck or brains as of extremely 
bard work. 

Toric III.—However ill-advised were Greece's war-preparations, 
there is no denying the fine courage and patriotism that inspired 
them. 


Topic IV.—Mr. Cecil Rhodes has been battling lately with a 
gigantic pile of press cuttings. 
I.—DRIVELLERS AND DRIBBLERS. 
Good Senators, ye ne’er may crush 
The heroes of the football field ; 
Though through the House your Bills ye rush, 
Your Acis will shortly be repealed ! 
The law may strict and stringent be 
Which fain would football joys retard, 
But—football braves are trained, you see, 
To kick against it thundering hard! 


Il.—“‘ LIFE IS REAL, LIFE IS EARNEST.” 


Quoth E. T. H., the millionaire: 

** My son, if riches thou would’st snare. 
Study my Christian name—for there 

0488 The secret thou discernest ! 
Don't preach of luck ; don’t prate of brains : 
‘Tis sheer hard work the victory gains. 
And whoso after millions strains 

2 Must be—as I am—Ernest ! 


the ubiquitous motor figures as the 
approved and accepted Hymeneal car. 














IlIIl.—‘‘ THE HEROIC BOSOM BEATS ONCE MORE.”’ 


We may censure severely that action of Greece 
Which endangered so nearly a Continent’s peace, 
But we're bound to admire (though it smacked of caprice) 
The high pluck of the saucy Hellenes, 
Who said (as they boldly embarked on a work 
Which the world’s strongest nations seemed somehow to shirk): 
‘‘ Now, by George, we will tackle the truculent Turk, 
And we'll polish him off with serene ease! ”’ 


IV.—HOC OPUS, HIC LABOR EST! 


The brows of poor Cecil are vinegar-swathed, 
And he’s quaffing the hot thea viridis: 

Though he’s been by no railway catastrophe scathed, 
Yet in numbers of cuttings he buried is ! 

There be cuttings whose aim is, with virulence grim, 
To condemn and to carp at him cuttingly ; 

There be shearings whose sheer admiration of him 
Makes them tilt at his foemen rebuttingly. 

But HERE’s ONE which a smile to his features will woo : 
‘Tis a song of condolence most cordial— 

For, in press-par.-perusing, we’re sure he goes through 
His most huge and Herculean ordeal ! 


Envy, Hatred, Malice, etc. 
Successful Author.— Oh, yes, I sell everything that I write 


now.”’ 


Unsuccessful Ditto.— Really’? Tell me now, do you know any 
place where one can get more than a penny a pound? ” 
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The “Bar” of the House. 


‘A measure is before Parliament for 
exempting the House of Commons bar 
from the control of the licensing autho- 
rities. Sir Wilfrid Lawson opposes the 
bill.— Vide Press.] 


Sra Witrrip, cease! Your crotchets 


sink! 
It needs no demonstrators 


To prove how necessary drink 


Is to our legislators : 


Political existence sates, 


It boasts few pathways pleasant, 


And, goodness only knows, debates 


Are “dry ’’ enough at present ! 


You’re quite at liberty at drinks 


To cavil, carp, and bicker, 


But "tis ridiculous, methinks, 


To stop the members’ liquor. 


Who the “ refresher’ holds in awe? 


The willing lawyers take it ; 


If meet for those who practice law, 


Why not for those who make it! 


“In vino veritas "’ our youth 


Are taught is most veracious, 


And, surely, to the Commons truth 


Should lend its lustre gracious : 


So, Wilfrid, let the bow] flow free, 


For if such fads enchain vou. 


Before another “‘ Bar” twill be 


Our duty t> arraign you! 








_Ever since Eve put the blame on to 
the Serpent, it has always been a 


wom 


man’s privilege to say that it was 
ebody else’s fault. 





































































































Little Willie 


(suddenly joining in the conversation between his father and the curate). 


‘‘ Torking about forms and ceremonies, Mr. Johnsing, my pa sez he never see sich forms 


in all his natural 


as ‘e did among the ballet gals at our pantomime.” (Delight of Pa.) 
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) )) (Sp, \4 By THE “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 
a Ji ., ~ | \ fi ; 
»* Fa Lay , » JV PROFESSOR HAFFKINE has dis- 


SIR; Cn at ty UU il : 
ae BOS covered that the Indian plague 
- ~~ 





“ microbes cannot be conveyed in food 


i? / stuffs, such as grain or flour. This is 
all ‘>, something to be thankful for. The 
aCe i; » Professor, being a German, is “little 
° co m \' less than kin,” but is certainly more 
| | | ©~ than kin(e)d.” The message of Haff- 
ae 
ée kine is wholly kind. 
\ x * * 
— al He who runs may Reid. That emi- 
\) nent Radical, Sir Robert Reid, beat a 


basty retreat after Mr. Goschen drubbed 
‘ him so unmercifully in the Cretan 
debate in the House of Commons the other evening. What 
se-Crete-ion is it in the body of these little Englanders that 
causes them always to vilify their own country? 


x * 


Sir William Harcourt summoned by the London County Council 
for having his chimney on fire is a sight for gods and men. Once 
more the Opposition leader shows himse!f a firebrand. But—as 
Usual—Sir William’s fiery outburst ended in smoke. The chimney 
episode proves that Harcourt is always flue-nt in his inflammatory 
Outoreaks 





“FUN” LYRICS. (No. 68.) 
Sartor Boy. 

Sailor boy, sailor boy, over the sea, 
Are you flirting and fibbing or thinking of me? 
Are you basking in sunshine with never a tear 
For the girl who is waiting at home for you here? 
Or, sailor boy, sailor boy, are you distraught 
At leaving the girl whose fond heart you have caught, 
Are you counting the minutes that go slowly by 
And whisper her name with a mist in your eye ? 


Sailor boy, sailor boy, over the ocean, 

You have left my poor heart in a whirl ef commotion, 
Though Charlie and Teddy are hovering near, 

My heart's o'er the sea, Jack, with you, oh my dear. 

I stand by the quay where we parted in tears, 
Sometimes smiling with hopes, often crying with fears ; 
And I watch for the ship that brings you back to me, 
With a pray'r to the angels who guard those at sea. 


Sailor boy, sailor boy, heart of my heart, 

Come back, come quickly, never to part— 

There's a dear little house and a dear little cot 

And a dear little soul that loves you such a lot ; 

He has your eyes and hair, and he smiles just like you, 
And he knows, as I know, you're constant and true. 


A CompLete Peerage for half-a-crown is “‘ Whitaker’s Directory 
of Titled Persons,’’ a new undertaking and companion to the in- 
valuable ‘“‘ Whitaker's Almanack,” which the new volume, issued in 
distinctive binding, resembles in size. The ordinary contents of a 
peerage, baronetage, and knightage are presented under a single 
alphabet. We anticipate an ample reception for this fresh means 
of reference. 








Gratis. 


Father (alluding to his little son's black eye). —** You see the cost 
of fighting, Tommy.” , 

Tommy (sulkily).—‘ It doesn't cost me anything; a boy gave it 
to me.’ 
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FOR THE QUEEN! 











Unbounded and unflinching LoyaLty has ever been the view of the De Skiffingtons, and here you have them going to St. Paul’s in 
full costume of the early Victorian Era upon the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of Hen Masesty’s Giorious Reian!! 
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Farewell! 
BuITANNIA :— 


FaREWELL, Sir, farewell ! 
We are grieved you must go; 
For we're under the spell 
Of the magic you know. 
We are caught in the toils, 
You may claim us as prey, 
For our hearts are the spoils 
You will carry away. 


From the day that we met 
To the day that we part, 
Not @ sun rose or set 
But you captured a heart. 
Was your voice to be heard 
We were all expectation— 
And our hearts were all stirred. 
And you captured the nation. 


In the dark day of dread 

When the war cloud that low'rs 
Hung grimly o’erhead, 

Over your land and ours; 


When the best might have tripped ; 


With unfaltering hands 
In friendship you gripped 
The frawn aworde of two lands. 





We have sprung from one race; 
Though to yield we were loth 
No fame, no disgrace, 
But it touches us both. 
And we heard you, Sir, dwell 
On the past that we share; 
Aod we knew all was well, 
That to yield we might dare! 


Trust, peace, and goodwill ! 
Was the message you brought ; 
And the years shall fulfil 
The Ideals you sought. 
While men such as you 
Represent the great States 
We are one and not two, 
And can laugh at the Fates. 


Then your courage serene 
In our hearts found a place— 
In that courage was seen 
The great dominant race. 
On that stern honest height 
Could no faction encroach— 
A true Bayard in fight, 
Withont fear or reproach ! 


—$—<$— 











May your scutcheon unstained 
Be for aye without stain ! 

May the love you have gained 
Be your great country’s gain! 

May the links you have wrought 
Be enduring and strong! 

May the right you have taught 
Be triumphant o'er wrong ! 


And, Sir, may the years 
That before you still lie 
Know nothing of tears ! 
May ill-luck pass you by! 
Could our love ever shield you 
Then should joy never cease, 
And the Fates ever yield you 
The blessings of Peace. 


Farewell, Sir, farewell ! 
We are grieved you must go 
For we're under the spell 
Of the magic you know! 
We are caught in the toils, 
You may claim us as prey ; 
For our hearts are the eile 
Which you carry away ! 






































(For Cartoon Verses see page 80 }) 
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BRITANNIA’S FAREWELL TO BAYARD. 
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“ Opposite as the Poles.” 
A LIGHT COMEDY IN ONE CONVERSATION. 


Scene.—A Sanctum 


Dramatis Persone. 
Cecil Rhodes ......++++++ A Political Geographer 


Dr. Nansen ...+eee020++++ A Physical Ditto. 
(Curtain rises and discovers the two gentlemen conversing.) 


Rhodes.—" North! To be sure. 
go north myself. There is, as I have always said, plenty of room 
at the top. I have been there myself,sol know. You cannot I 
maintain go too far north.” 

Nansen.—“‘ Then you think the Pole— 

Riodes.—* Well, everyone to his taste, but to tell you the honest 
truth, 1 am not much on Poles myself; or Germans either, for the 
matter of that.’’ 

Nansen,—‘* I can assure you, however, that the Ice—— 

Rihodes.—‘' Thereagain. I don't quite agree with you. Ice is very 
well in its place. Summer drinks and all that. No, I've had cold 
water thrown over my schemes, and I’ve been in hot water before 
now. But I draw the line at ice. Good arable and stock-grazing 
land, with a sprinkling of diamonds and a gold mine or two, is good 
enough for the likes of me 

y Of course, I see your point. But the flora and fauna 
in your part of the world must be very interesting.’ 

Rhode “Flora? I don’t think I know her—oh! to be sure. 
res. Nodoubt you're right. But, you see, I don’t get much time 
for botanising—very interesting pursuit, no doubt, capital exercise, 
outdoor, and all that. Orchids and that sort of plant, capita! 
things to employ the mind. But my mind’s mostly employed, more 
or less. It’s capital that I want toemploy. But, there, you know 
all about me, everybody knows all about me. I often wonder how 
things get into the paper, 1 do, indeed. Tell me about yourself, 


Yes, quite right. I generally 


” 


now — 

Nansen.—' Well, as I said, we kept pushing north——”’ 

Rhodes.— Just like me, I alwayse——but go on, go on! ”’ 

Nansen. - ‘‘ The Fram——”’ 

Rhods “ Fram ?' 

Nansen.—‘' Our boat, you know ! ’ 

Rhodes.—‘' Of course, how stupid of me. But upon my word, 
I thought you meant some nigger potentate. ‘ The Fram,’ chief 
of tha Bazulu Mashas, that sort of thing. Fire away, old man, fire 
away!” 


Nansen.—‘* The Fram stood the pressure of the ice very well. 
But the progress we made was slow, so I got out and walked. I 
walked for weeks; couldn't change my shirt, couldn’t change a 
sovereign, couldn't change anything. Of course I picked up 
specimens—— 

Kihodes.—‘*Good business! Nuggets or quartz! How many 
ounces to the ton’ How would ‘ The Great White She Bear Gold 
Mines ' do, eh 

Nanse Specimens of seaweed, I mean, and moss, and so 

Rhod: yust).—** Seaweed ! Good heavens, seaweed! 
and you really do not think that a Chartered Company, with a 
paid-up capital of, say, five mijlions, could . 

Nansen (jumping 1s feet th delight, and 
the room, gesticulating excitedly).—“ Five Millions ! my dear 
sir. Five! Mi Why, with five millions we could explore 
the whole Arctic Ocear We could solve every problem that the 
North presents. Wecould collect specimens, we could systematise 
the data secured, we could ' 


7 


t/LOd és { meho 


7 7 
liking up and 


has been listening with his mouth open in horrified 
amazement.)-—‘* You could? Blessmy heart! Explore—problems 
—specimens—data. My dear fellow, consider the shareholders! "’ 

Nansen.—‘' They would be honoured the wide world over. They 
would be féted ; they would be feasted; they would be decorated ; 
they would 5 

Rhodes.—'' They would, indeed! 
company. Jabez wouldn't be in it. 
the show. 
gold?" 


Nansen (snappishly).—* No, no gold." 


I see myself chairman of that 
Why, man alive, they'd wreck 
And you mean to say there is po gold, absolutely no 


Rhodes. ‘and yel you go there!’ 

Nansen.—‘' I go, sir, in tne interest of science.”’ 

Rhodes ‘Blees my soul! How very extraordinary—I mean. 
how good of you And vou like it? Most ex sweet of ¥ Du, 
inde: if la ne You Waiked I rif 6 \ j said, 
PICKing ut ea ' 


Nansen.—“ Yes, we walked on, when our tent was blown away, 
we made a snow hut. We often slept twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four.” 

Rhodes.—‘“* Don’t blame you! ”’ 

Nansen.—“ When we met Jackson !”’ 

Rhodes.—** Jackson?” 

Nansen.—“ Yes, Jackson ; Harmsworth and Jackson, you know.” 

Rhodes (languidly).—“ Another seaweeder! Dear, dear, how you 
must have enjoyed comparing notes.’’ 

Nansen.—* Yes, it was a delightful encounter.” 

Rhodes.—*‘ So I should imagine!”’ 

Nansen.—‘“‘ Yes. You would have liked to be there!’ 

Rhodes.—‘* Pardon me. No. Igo north myself, as I said, and 
when I have gone as far north as, say, Khartoum, I shall probably 
go East and West. But when J go on a walking tour, I always like 
to have an object in view. Extension of Empire, now, that has 
always seemed to me wort a walk. Perhaps I am eccentric, very 
likely a li 


ttle mad, but I like things that pay, you know. Seaweed 
for manure, now, I could understand, but for science—and I like 
to change my shirt, occasionally. Foolish prejudice, no doubt, but 
there it is. Some of us like one thing, some another. Marvellous 
how tastes vary! I don’t pretend to explain how it is; as I said to 
Harcourt, ‘esk me another!’ Seems absurd, doesn’t it? To do 
a little solid good for your country, to do a little solid good for 
yourself, to please your shareholders, and to ‘ astonish the natives, 
and blow science,’ if I may be so bold, has always seemed to me 
the whole duty of man. However, I have been vastly entertained 
by your graphic desrription of Polar life, very interesting, indeed, 
but I Drop in any time you're passing, I’m 


but I mustn’t detain you. | g, 1 

generally engaged, but when I do have a minute’s leisure, I like 
“ L, ; on Pe, 
nothin D l 


nothing better than a chat over old times, ‘high old times’ I may 
say. Well, good-bye, old man, good-bye. Mind the step; remember 
me to Blackman—I mean Jackson—ood-bye! 
(During this speech / pushes Nansi n politely out of the room. 
When he has gone he drops into chair.) 
’ 


Rhodes.—** Great Scott.’ 
(He falls into profound slumber.) 
(Curtain.) 
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The Leaders Led. 


«Each unhappy leader, in Athens as in Westminster, knows 
that if he does not play to the gallery he will be deposed.’’—S¢. 
James's Gazette.) 


‘‘A man and a leader of men.’ —Tennyson's ‘“‘ Maud.” 


A man and a leader of men, 
King George of the Greeks should not weakly be ; 
Yet he frankly assures us that, when 
A great crisis occurs, he must meekly be 
Led by the legions he leads, or go down 
On his knees, pack his boxes, and cast off hiscrown! 


A man and a leader of men 
Is Sir William, the last of P!antagenets, 
On his battle-bench under Big Ben: 
Yet with William and George we imagine it’s 
Simply a case of companions in grief; 
Forif Vernon (though called a redoubtable ‘‘ chief "’) 
Fail to follow the lead of O’Connor and Co. 
Why, he, too, may be asked to pack boxes, and go! 


Encouragement ! 


Tailor (severely).—‘* This is the fifteenth time I've called for 
your account, sir!” 

Hardup (coolly ).—‘* Yes, that's what I admire in you, Mr. Snip— 
your extraordinary perseverance; and it is a virture that ought to 
be encouraged. Call again, please!” 


DickrNs, the delight and solace of thousands of readers, 
possessed a deep and abiding regard for a particular cigar, which, 
it appears, he preferred beyond all others. Several of his letters 
to his cigar merchant (Mr. Newman) are exposed to view in the 
latter’s windows, 106, Hatton Garden, where Dickens’ favourite 
brand, ‘“‘ La Pureza,” is still manufactured, ‘‘and sold at a small 


cost.’ It burns with a fine ash, and exudes a pleasing aroma. 
Worshippers of the great novelist can augment their appreciation 
with an offer of incense ‘‘from the curling fumes which rise and 
form a pleasing sacrifice "’ upon the shrine of his undying fame. 
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: A new version of True Blue wz performed at that elegant and 
well-appointed bijou theatre at Stratford, West Ham, on Monday, | , 
22nd ult. Certainly, this production is an improvement upon the | 
melodrama of last spring, played ait the Olympic. ; 
Samson is at the Royal Aquarium. He lifts a bevy of beauty: . 
twelve ladies on a gigantic revolving tal brilliantly illuminated 
with seventy 32 candie-power in nt electric lamp, the most 
marvellous display of physical strength and stupendous sight ever | 
seen. ‘ 
A course of laughter from beginning to end accompanied the /[ 
production of Messrs. Jerome and Phillpott’s farce in three acts. | g 
entitled The MacHaggis, at the Globe Theatre, on Thursday evening 
last. James Grant, asimple inhabitant of Battersea, whilst bicycling 
meets a young Spanish lady, whose subsequent overweening attentions s 
to him cause much perturbation. Whilst deliberating how toescape |{ Ss 
her, the announcement comes to him that he has inherited the = 
lairdship of the Clan MacHaggis, located — — oe 
the reach of railways, even im this century. 6, wit Se 
alacrity, seizes what he thinks is a capital method of 8 
: escaping Eweretta, and immediately sets outfor Bonnie Scotland. [ b 
THe new Savoy — is somewhat com- Lots of fun is got out of his donning the Highland costume, which / r 
plicated ; it is all s and sevens, 80 t0 he detests, and also his association with Black Hamish, g 
speak, but which are the sixes and which are bis piper, whose squealing with the bagpipes constantly at 
the —— «he very ae _—_ ee his heels, fis a fearful ordeal. Evweretta follows him to 
| It is a Gilbertian embroglio ~ the North, and humorous complications ensue upon an episode 4 | 
| Gilbertian humour, and I am afraid that Mr connected with the clan customs. He drinks out of the ancient | . 
. Burnand’s book will not prove another Mikado cup, which he passes on to Eweretta. The latter drinks ; el 
for the Savoy. ee and hands the cup to Black Hamish, with the surprising : ; 
; S a — ry wert a oy be ac result that she finds herseif unwittingly betrothed to both i 
& IMs who fancies that he is 8 heaven-born laird and piper. How to get out of the apparent impasse j 
ig tee genius. He is engaged by treaty to the is the worry of Grant's life. Ultimately it is arranged : T 
Ei daughter of the neighbouring King of Orturis, but bas fellen in love by his friends that a duel shall be fought between Grant | x 
cf with an eg ar sg serene coadibng aren bares and Black Hamish with claymore and scutum. An unsuc- | a 
1 i ae sophisticated maiden in & wood turps ou ' ; - cessful attempt on Grant’s part to escape in the clothes of a 
~ of And that is really all. It isn’t very funny and it isn’t very clever ; defunct tax-gatherer is attended with hilarious fooling. The ‘ight . 
. nor does Dr. Mackenzie's music help matters much. The success takes place, in the fulness of pantomime, only to be interrupted by : 
of the evening is — by Mr. ret es ene eidhantly the discovery that Grant is not the rightful MacHaggis. Eweretta | 
Grossmith was a disappointment. Other characters bestows her affections elsewhere, and all parties being properly mated 
sustained. the Ona ag m4 up ingen ror bh ger sce pm — - ) Ba 
abeth : istic treat for us in her notorious for subtle numour, and he has plenty of opportun 
ee ene ee Geet, Te Game’ 20 memeh te in the part of the MacHaggis for the development of his | 
; : ‘ talent. Miss Laura Johnson is a vigorous Eweretta. Miss Annie 
piece as the splendid way in which it was acted. The story is con M 
: : ly 8 h lady of Aumonier, Miss Claire Pauncefort, and Miss Beatrice Ferrar 
oo a” 2” Seca less es embittered” by ably sustain the fun. Mr. Reeves Smith plays the blundering, 
: a h b she ran good-heart y to perfection. r. Blake Adams is a typical 
— a ae gee lave br a after dis- Hielander and Mr. George Shelton is an accommodating Saleh. Mam 
henoudin her mother, killed her by his cruelty. Consequently Mr. Sydney Paxton plays the busybody, and Mr. Duncan Tovey is “a 
Mariana believes in nobody, not even, for a long while, in the over- all, in appearance, as a piper should be. I anticipate a successful & iars 
mastering love of Don Daniel de Montays, who jones hee with a run for The MacHaggis. melte 
red-hot . At length, however, she succumbs, an Ee —o————————————— —— 
head and ears in love with him—only to discover that he is 
Alvarado’s son. Then Mariana marries a stern old gentleman Awkward. disea, 
who shoots ber dead at her own request, in order that she may Mr. Oldun (yearningly).— Won't you marry me, darling? I’ve not h 
not run away with Daniel. Echegaray’s story is horrible, but known and loved you ever since you were a baby; indeed, I used to 
erful— is admirably interpreted by Miss Robins and Mr. nurse you.” , day a 
. B. Irving, both of whom acted with rare thoughtfulness and Miss Youngun (savagely).—* Yes, and I believe it was you who the fy 
eo chorn. Miss eins wa) us ™ 7 tag cen gh se Sa dropped me and spoiled the shape of my nose! No, I won’t marry amid 
4 mpetuosity was most effective. dir. by, Bar. you ! . 
4 Vezin, Miss Silgreaves, Miss Keegan, Mr. O Neill, all did ——— aaa - — asylu 
splendidly. : Yer 
I went to the wilds of Kilburn last Monday to see the production bey Nothing New under the Sun. : ment 
of Mr. Wilson Barrett's new play, The Sledge Hammer. It took me Minister (who has invested in a motor).—“ I do not wish to appear ts 
almost an hour to get there, and I left after an bour and a-halt’s harsh, Brother Smithers, but I must say that I do not think a the x 
drama. Mr. Barrett might have “tipped us the wink” and told bicycle is quite the proper vehicle for a pillar of the Church!” ances 
us that he had put; together nothing more than a flaming trans- Deacon Smithers (clenching his teeth).—* All right, Bro. Stiggins, " | 
pontine melodrama. but s’pose you take the mote out of your eye before you take the ow ¢ 
GOSSAMER. bike outer mine? tends 
Wt 
tain : 
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POWDER | ‘Refreshing and Invigorating to the Paste. cating 

| Matte 

Enhances the acceptability of every ated mind and body; delicious to the | The most reliable preparation for Oteantng aed 
Sweet Dish or Froit ] : Plotingld, be did everwhere. — anc i¢ 


palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” 


~Famity OocTroa 


NO ALKALIES USED 


Reis Mawusacter ens 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD 
Lendon Office: St. George's Hous. Bastchess, E C 


'NO E868! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 
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Poltwattle Employs a Lawyer. 


Peres Pav, in a moment of mad, enthusiastic generosity, lent 
; “ You're in no hurry for it, old man, are you ?” said Hickson. 
“No, my boy, certainly not! Send me on the interest and I 
shan’s bother you.” 
“Oh! you don’t want that—let it go on at compound interest!” 
And the master ended witn tne transferment of tne I1.0.U. into 
my pocket and the £5 to tuas of Alf. Hickson. 








Time -—~ § 


As they say in the playbills, “‘ Five years and eleven months are 
| supposed to have elapsed’ since the events narrated in the last 


h. 

I ced written to Alfred and asked for the interest--at least— 
several times during the past three years, but could never get a 
i : | reply, and need I say he was gradually moving farther and farther 

| into the country, and, of course, farther and farther out of my 
reach? All at once it dawned upon me that the Statute of Lim- 
tations came in if we went over six years. This spurred me to 
action. I visited Alfred at Warminster, where he was a prosperous 
butcher. He treated meas if I were his best friend, and on my 
representing that I had not money enough to take me home he 
gave me ten shillings, with which and a sigh of relief I departed. 





ee 





. « Five years and six months are again supposed to have elapsed,” 
H during each year of which I had sent four letters to Alfred, some- 
times jokingly alluding to the very much overdue interest, some- 
times wheedlingly, sometimes beggingiy, pleadingly, importunately, 
demandingly, peremptorily, but always with the same result—no 
F answer. 
q The six years’ limit again being close at hand, I went down to 
Z Taunton, where Hickson had a large draper’s shop, having been ia 
’ ; the interim successively a bootmaker at Devizes and a cattle 
7 dealer at Bridgewater. At Taunton I found he was away for a 
| week, and, on my informing the foreman of our connection and 
my hardupness, I got 10s. out of him, and duly gave a receipt for 
that sum on account. 


| The remark that follows the two preceding hiatti as to the interval 
| will have to be applied to tnis hiatus too. 


‘Seagal | FUN. 8 
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Again six years had nearly—like the clouds—rolled by. Do not 
be alarmed, dear readers !—your patience is almost exhausted— 
what was mine, think you? Alas! worn out, and my letters to the 
Scilly Islands meeting with no response, about nine months before 
the expiration of the limit Mr. Hickson had taken a restaurant in 
Brixton. 

This was my opportunity. 

I put a lawyer on his track. I had to pay 1lis., which I was 





informed was recoverable, and 1s. 6d. for the affidavit, which I was 
informed was not recoverable! Not hearing from my solicitor,I | 
wrote and received the information that some money hadbeen | 
paid into court. 

Four months more elapsed, and again I wrote, saying I should 
be glad of all there was due to me, and received the information 
that £3 had been paid in, and the lawyer's costs were £2 19s. 

So I was without my £5, cost of the return journeys to War- 
minster, Taunton, and Penzance, fifteen shillings Court fees, 
ls. 6d. for swearing, and all 1 got was two half-sovereigns, 2s. 6d., 
and 1s, from the Court. 

The swearing that was done then was not charged Is. 6d. per 
swear, or Poltwattle’s bill would have been as long as a pelican’s. 

I am going toa lawyer's again, I am—as the song says—‘‘ Some 
day"! 

But it will not be this year—no, nor next. 








Many years ago I knew a man who expended a great part of 
a large fortune in buying gold, in coin and in bars. This he 
melted, and with human blood and other unique ingredients, 
laboured secretly to prepare a mixture that should arrest all 
disease, renew vitality, und prolong life indefinitely. I need 
not hardly say that he failed. Not only did he fail, but one 


the fruits of his toil and left him senseless and badly wounded 
amid the wreck. The rest of his days were past in an 
asylum. 

Yet he was not the first man who tried that same experi- 
ment, not by thousands. To find the elixir of life was one of 
the main purposes of the science of alchemy, the barbaric 
ancestor of the modern science of chemistry. But all that is 
now discredited. No doctor or student of healing even pre- 
tends to possess or to seek an essence of life. 

What is undertaken, however, and successfully, is to ascer- 
tain the truth about Nature’s functions and to help her 
perform them when they are impeded by disease. 

: Illustrations of what can be done on this line are plentiful. 
Here is one : ‘‘ Twelve years ago,” says Mrs. Eliza Matcham, 
of Armitage House, Sutton-on-Hull, “I had an attack of 


theumatic fever. At the same time I had a bad taste in the 
mouth, poor appetite and pain and weight at the chest after 








" cating. I frequently spat up a quantity of greasy, fatty 
matter. Later I was afflicted with rheurmatism in my hands 
anc feet. Then I fell into a state of debility which continued 

Car alter yea [ spent a great deal of money in doctoring, all 
grew stronger, and the rheumatism by degrees abated. Now 


day an explosion took place in his laboratory, which destroyed | 


Go LDY)D and BLOOD. 


by taking your remedy occasionally, I keep in good health. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Eliza Matcham, June 2nd, 1893.” 

‘For some time previous to 1887,"’ writes another, ‘‘ 1 was 
troubled with a digestive disorder. Inthe autumn of that year 
(1887) I got a severe cold which brought on rheumatism and 
lumbago. I had great pain in the back and also in the joints. 
I consulted a doctor who gave me medicines and advised me 
to go to Buxton. I did so, but I am bound to say obtained 





| little benefit from it. 

“In January, 1888, I had another attack of rheumatic 
fever, which brought me down into a very low and feeble 
condition. For days and days together I was unable to eat 
or sleep. It was only by hardship and — that I got about 
'atall. Whilst on a visit to Little Downham, Cambridgeshire, 
some friends told me of the medicine furnished by you. I 
used it, and soon found relief, and gained strength. Cheered 
up and encouraged by this I continued taking it, and now, b 
an occasional dose, I keep wholly free from rheumatism an 
other troubles. (Signed) Philip Hopkin, 20, Maude Street, 
Grimsby, November, 14th, 1893.” 

The eccentric man alluded to in the first part of this 
article failed to cure any disease with his odd brew. It was 
costly too, as I said. Blood is cheap enough, but bars of gold 
come high. He was a fanatic and a fool. 

But here we have two instances in which rheumatism, a 
common and dangerous ailment, was cured by Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, a remedy made not from blood and gold, but 
from the healing herbs of the fields and forests. And why 
was it cured thus so speedily and. with such seeming ease? 





Because rheumatism is not a disease of itself, but a symptom 
of indigestion and dyspepsia. It is this universal plague that 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 





is 


FIVE POUNDS IN MONEY PRIZES! 


What you have got to do for it. 


$e OOOO OOOO ——n— 








Make up a sentence from each of the undermentioned half-dozen sets 
of letters, which respectively constitute a common everyday utterance. 


The first five Ladies or Gentlemen who send in all the selected passages 
will each be awarded a prize of twenty shillings. Partly correct solutions 
will receive recognition pro rata, to the extent of the balance, if any, 
remaining after the successful Competitors have been paid. 


THE SETS OF LETTERS TO BE MADE INTO SENTENCES :— 
1. the bosen. 
2. pain reserved. 
3, ned lissen icelog. 
4. sind sie danfaffeb. 
5. tools move tanner dittee. 
6. told tall sitters galingoth. 








Answers (postage prepaid) should be addressed to, and must reach the, 
EDITOR OF “FUN,” 


23, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
not later than the evening of the 16th March, 1897. 


The upper portion of the Title Page, containing the number of the 
present issue, must accompany the answers. 


ine award of the Hditor shall be final im every respect. 
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